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A Regent not a King ; or Necessity of 
the basis and limit of Proceedings, in the 
appointment of a Regent, Is. 6d. 

The Consequence of the French Revolu- 
tion to England considered, br Sffva.. Burt, 
6*. 

Observations on the Natural History, 
Climate, and Diseases of Madeira; by 
Win. Gourlay, Sl.D. 



Notice. — A volume of Poems, by James 
Stuart, is shortly to be put' tjb press, in 
Belfast, to be comprised in 170 or 180 
pages, price, to subscribers,. 7s; 6d. in 
boards, to be paid for on delivery of the 
booE. Subscriptions are taken in by the 
respective booksellers, and by others, in se- 
veral of the towns of Ireland. — Specimens 
of the poetry liave frequently appeared 
in' the Belfast Commercial Chronicler 



MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS: 



AS a subject of prime impor- 
tance, we shall notice in the 
first place, the sentence passed in 
this month by the court of King's 
Bench in London, on Peter Finner- 
ty, for a libel oh Lord Cast leieagh, 
by which he has been added to the 
list of those, who are now suffer- 
ing a long imprisonment hi several 
gaols in England. It may be re- 
collected that in 1809) he accom- 
panied the nnforlutiate expedition to 
Waleheren, for the purpose of pub- 
lishing an account of the transactions 
there, hut was sent home iti conse- 
quence of orders transmitted from 
government. Suspecting that Lord 
Castlereagh had been the cause of 
this order being" i*woeri, on his re- 
turn he published some severe ob- 
servations on him, and to account 
for the minister's enmity towards 
the author, he adduced some instan- 
ces of former conduct towards him- 
self in Ireland, and reprobated Lord 
Casflereagh's general conduct while 
he was in office in this country, as 
secretary to the Earl of Camden, 
and the Marquis of CormvalIi.tr 
A prosecution for a libel was in- 
stituted against him, and finding he 
would not be permitted to bring 
forward the truth of the libel as a 
justification, he suffered judgment 
to go against him by default. The 
kw of libel is founded on a curi- 
ous fiction, that libels have a ten- 



dency' to provoke to breaches of the 
peace. Hence arises the strange 
maxim, that the greater the truth, 
the greater the libel, and the con- 
sequent greater danger of the peace 
being broken, or as a woman once 
sarcastically and wittily observed, 
tliat a person with a red nose would 
feel greater a»ger on being remind- 
ed of that circumstance, than it she 
were conscious that the reproach did 
not a"pply to her. 

On being brought up to receive 
sentence; Peter Finn-city adduced an 
affidavit comprising, a number of o- 
thers, which he had lately collect- 
ed in Ireland, as to the conduct of 
Lord Castlereagh in 1797 and 1 7 : ) H >■ 
that as he was not allowed to justify, 
he rciight have those affidavits received 
in mitigation. But he \vas over- 
ruled by the court, and sentenced 
to be imprisoned for 18 mouths in 
the gaol of Lincoln, and find secu- 
rity for bis good betavkmr for five 
years, himself in <£500, and two 
sureties in J £'250each, and be fur- 
ther imprisoned, tifl that security be 
procured. 

The attorney general in bis speech 
in aggravation of punishment is 
stated to have asked, who is this' 
Peter Finnerty, who sets himself up 
against Lord Castlereagh ? Leaving 
this question to be answered by 
our readers} we will say that there 
are those who would prefer Peter 
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Tinnerty's feelings on the evening of 
the trial, and in his prison, to those 
«f the prosecutor, smarting under 
the exposure, which the reading of 
these affidavits produced. 
" And more true joy eiil'd Marcellus 

feels, 
Than Caesar with a senate at his heels." 
But do the people of Ireland, find 
that nothing more is due to their 
intrepid supporter, and the uufbl- 
der of former scenes than bare 
thanks? Governments do not so 
reward their advocates, and the peo- 
ple should be no less generous. A 
rnan dependent on his literary ex- 
ertions, must forcibly feel that his 
naeans are lessened by imprisonment, 
and a generous country should so- 
Jace " the prison shours/' of those 
who -risque, much in vindication of li- 
berty. On the Irish people, Peter 
Finnerty has strong claims, and we 
earnestly recommend to them libe- 
rally to subscribe to ins support 

It is a debt of honour and of jus- 
tice. 

Tl>e town of Belfast, and the pro- 
vince of Ulster would act with be- 
coming spirit by early stepping for- 
ward to second the exertions making 
in London, to indemnify him, in pro- 
moting an honourable recompense, 
honourable alike to the receiver and 
to the donors. * 

We are informed that bank of 
England stock lately rose 10 per 
cent on the expectation of the pre- 

* As subscriptions frequently require 
only to be ouce set a going, that theymay 
succeed, and that arranging a plan is 
sometimes the greatest difficulty, we ven- 
ture to propose that all who chuse to con- 
tribute may send their subscriptions to Ro- 
bert Tennent, Belfast, John Hancock, Lis- 
burn, and James Nicholson, Bessbrook, near 
Newry. The sums received, will beacknow- 
ed in this magazine. He who subscribes in 
proportion to his ability, need not be 
ashamed of his name appearing with the 
smallest sum. 

For subscriptions alrtady received^ stf thi no* 
'ice at the aid of the D&cumsnti* 



sent ministry continuing in office, 
and that the proposal of the Bullion 
committee to remove the restric- 
tions on paying in specie in two 

years would not be acted upon 

This is a calculation on a conti- 
nuance of the present wretched sys- 
tem of paper currency. If left to 
itself, its duration cannot be ex- 
pected to be long. A circulating 
medium not bottomed on the pre- 
cious metals, contains within itself 
the seeds of speedy dissolution. In 
the present advanced state of 
commerce ; any substitutes of iron, 
land, and articles liable to continual 
fluctuations in value, will not an- 
swer instead of gold and silver, 
which from their more stationary 
value, arising from their scarcity, 
and a conventional agreement in 
commercial .countries, only possess 
the stability, wliich is fitted for the 
basis of a circulating medium. 

Although the apathy of the public 
may, in great part, be ascribed to 
its frequent experience of misplaced 
confidence in political parties, when 
ouce they get possession of power, 
yet we are inclined to think, that, 
this national insensibility to the most 
interesting subjects, is, in no trill- 
ing degree, connected with the now 
universal substitution of a new 
commercial medium, new we mean, 
in the extent of its circulation, 
through all ranks of the communi- 
ty. Every holder of bank-notes-is a 
creditor, and becomes, in the ratio 
of this sort of property he possesses, 
implicated with the whole system, 
and interested, from selfish motives, 
in its stability throughout all its rela- 
tions and dependencies. When in- 
deed it was in the power of the hol- 
ders of bank-notes, instantly to re- 
ceive payment in specie at the bank, 
a full satisfaction ensued in the mind 
of the creditor ; the power, repressed 
the will or wish of demanding pay- 
ment, and gave a self-confidence, aa 
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assurance, a fearlessness, an erect- 
uess of mind closely connected with 
freedom of political opinion ; but 
From the moment the restriction of 
cash payments took place, the mo. 
ment that paper was repaid by pa- 
per, the public seem to have bent 
downward into the alarm, and pu- 
sillanimity of a debtor rather than 
of a creditor. " Our ail is bound 
up now in the paper system. Let us 
shut our eyes and ear* against every 
thing that may shock a system in 
■which we are now involved as part- 
ners," and thus the energies of the 
great Gulliver, or the great dull, 
have been tied down to the earth 
by millions of these Lilliputian cords. 
The people, at large, now form 
the lowest grade of the paper circu- 
lation, and are placed, as it were, 
under a new modification of society. 
Jt is not merely the multitude of pri- 
vate banking-houses in every town, 
we may say village in England, 
with all their directors, clerks, run- 
ners, &c. which have, of late, be- 
come attached to things as they are, 
and being incorporated, as it were 
with the paper firm, if so it may be 
called, have, in consequence, been 
transformed into alarmists, with re- 
spect to the danger of change, and 
(he hazard in making things as thty 
oy^ht to be. It is not even those, 
thousands in the middling ranks of 
life, who wrote, or spoke, or acted 
i'i>r a reform in parliament, and who 
are now tied by the purse strings 
to the paper-system, that have 
shrunk into political quietism, and 
r.e mere orators-mum in the shifting 
f. ene of the day. The primary con- 
nection between the minister and the 
directors of the national-bank, is in- 
deed propagated downward through 
all the ramifications of the paper- 
system, and all the multiplied private 
banks, those miniature boards, at 
which their directors sit in the plu- 
mage of office, and often in the pal- 



pitation of insecurity. In both 
states, they become more and more 
attached to the present political sys- 
tem, and more panic-struck at any 
movement to a change. 

But not onlv these subaltern orders 
of men, newly organized throughout 
the nation, not only these numerous 
centres of influence, but the national 
character itself is changed by the 
same means; and the whole mass 
of the people, since paper has filled 
up the whole circulation, partakes 
of the same tremulous disposition. 
The British oak, with its massy and 
wide-stretched branches, has chang- 
ed into an aspen tree of numerous 
leaves, shaking fearfully with every 
passing breeze. 

Whatever may be said on the sub- 
ject, Gold obtains the full faith of 
the possessor, and a certain pride of 
mind connected with that confidence, 
which is favourable to the freedom 
of political conduct. Guineas are 
noun substantives. They give a 
feeling of security, a perfect inde- 
pendence of chance or change, " in 
seipsos toti teretes atque rotundi." — 
Bank-notes ate a sort of relatives, 
that depend on this and that exter- 
nal circumstance — a sort of distrust 
hangs about them, which even in- 
fluences character, by inspiring a 
timidity, or at least a susceptibility 
of alarm. It is often surprising to 
what apparently trivial and minute 
causes, great eilects are ascribable, 
both in the conduct of individuals, 
and even of large communities. In 
some situations they will not face 
the darkest brow of danger. In o- 
thers, *' the sound of a shaken leaf 
shall chace them." 

In another point of view, general- 
ly in another condition of life, but 
sometimes (such is wonderful hu- 
man nature) in the very same indi- 
vidual, this paper system generates 
a carelessness, a prodigality, a mo- 
ral depreciation, which precedes; 
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and then accelerates the money de- 
preciation, and, in both cases, either 
in that which inspires a sense of in- 
security, a feeling of alarm, or in 
that which lessens the value in the 
estimation of the individual, in ei- 
ther case, the public becomes a grand 
pensionary of the system, all their 
public sensibilities run in the one di- 
rection, and that an ignoble one; and 
all the better portions of our nature 
sutler an exhaustion, a privation of 
their proper feeling. 

It would be a task well worthy of 
an ingenious pen, to give an essay 
on the moral eifects of the paper sys- 
tem, its eflects in changing the ha- 
bitudes of national manners, and the 
strong features of national charac- 
ter. 

For our parts, we cannot help 
thinking the effect on the body po- 
litic has very exactly correspond- 
ed to the effect of inordinate stimu- 
lus, or the use of ardent spirits on 
the individual. The extraordinary 
issue of fictitious money, has, for 
some time, had the same effect of a 
real increase of national wealth, 
li has stimulated speculation in all 
branches of trade. It has operated 
too as an universal cordial, a sort of 
Solomon's Balm of Gilead, which in 
raising the spirits, has also lulled the 
various complaints of the country, 
like a charm. In short, the spirit of 
speculation, and the spirit of distilla- 
tion have had the same eflects in 
intoxicating the people, and after 
the first effects are over, the bank- 
ruptcies, the commercial distress, may 
well be compared to that debility, 
Jowness of spirits, and those vapour- 
ish qualms which too often indicate 
the progress of inward decay. In- 
deed we know of no political mea- 
sure so similar to the paper system 
in its effects, as that of' our Irish 
chancellor of the exchequer, in pas- 
sing an Act for which the following 
would form the best preamble. — 



" Whereas it will be useful to the 
revenue, to keep the good people of 
Ireland in a state of permanent in- 
toxication, which would drown all 
their political anxieties, therefore 
be it enacted, that patriotic pota- 
tions of whiskey may be purchased 
at the reduced price of four or five 
shillings per gallon," &c. 

The facility of obtaining discounts 
seems to have been the great root of 
the present commercial distress. — 
Hence the swarm of traders, with 
little or no capital, thus irresistibly 
compelled to their own destruction;. 
All the youthful mind went a mad- 
ding to Buenos Ayres, &c. The 
manufacturers were kept busy, and 
all appeared in a state of unexam- 
pled prosperity. The gold in the 
country was sold, while paper was 
used in its stead, and the profit re- 
sulting, certainly gave a new impulse 
to all sorts of industry. But when 
the bank of England became at 
ease in respect to calls on it for spe- 
cie, the issue of paper overflowed 
far above all the natural demand of 
circulation. The bank restriction, 
or rather licence, was the primary 
evil which led to the facility of dis- 
count, which begot speculation with- 
out capital, which looked in vain 
for vent abroad, and then perished 
for want of consumption at borne. 

Now we conclude that the general 
effect of this paper system is to de- 
termine from all other pursuits of na- 
tional or political concern, into one 
direction; to give a temporary flush 
of animation to the body politic (as 
drunkards are apt to call ardent spi- 
rits nourishment,) and then, to 
leave behind a callous insensibility, 
which always follows unnatural ex- 
citement, a prostration of vital pow- 
er, in short, a public apathy as ex- 
treme in degree, as novel in its na- 
ture. 

In our last month's retrospect we 
brought down the proceedings in 
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parliament on the Regency to the 
passing of the bill through the house 
of commons. In the lords, the res- 
trictions on the prince's authority 
over the greater part of the hausa- 
■fiold troops, those trained bands of 
influence, were at first removed in 
the committee, and afterwards re- 
introduced on the report to the house 
through the assistance of the prox- 
ies of the absent peers. Thus the 
bill finally passed, and received the 
sanction of the gveat seal, being 
affixed to a commission for the pur- 
pose of expressing an appearance 
of the royal assent. The prince 
then entered on his office of Regent. 
A change of ministry was immedi- 
ately expected, t>ut the prince 
declared his intention of continuing 
the present men hi office for some 
time, till it was seen if the King's 
recovery was probable. Whether this 
measure was effected by the pros- 
pect of speedy recovery, backed by 
the earnest solicitations of the Queen, 
t>r from the difficulty of arranging a 
new administration from the discor- 
dant materials of the opposition, is 
not of much consequence to the 
people. If the present system is to 
he. continued, it matters little to have 
reconducted by men of some more li- 
ability than the present; a radical 
change and a complete reform can 
alone avert the dangers of the pre- 
sent crisis. The caut and persever- 
ing impudence of the present men, 
wirh all the whimpering, and stage 
trick of tears played of fin the house 
of lords, may well enough be set 
against the hauteur of Earl Grey, 
file adherence ol Lord Groiwille to 
rile Pittite svstem, and the stand 
of George Ponsonby against po- 
pular encroachments. With the 
struggles of parties the people are 
little interested j we desire to see a 
struggle of principles, and the pre- 
dominancy of those which would 
secure the rights of the people. 



There is more cause to dread th« 
systematic encroachments of po ver, 
than the ebullitions of popular fer- 
vor. But all fears on either side can 
only be eiFectuaLIy removed, by a 
wise and prudent settlement, affix- 
ing the proper boundaries and li- 
mits to each branch of the consti- 
tution. 

JDuiiag the discussions in the tiouse 
.of Lords, Earl Grey brought forward 
instances, grounded on the examine 
tion of Dr. Heberdtn before the 
committee appointed to examine the 
physicians on the state of the King's 
illness, that in J804 the King had 
been similarly affected for several 
months, during which time, while 
the King was incapacitated, and uiir 
der the care and control of 
physicians, many acts -had been dons 
in his name, mid the great seal 
affixed to commissions for express- 
ing the royal assent to many acts 
of parliament. As lord Eldon had 
been Chancellor at this time, a mo- 
tion was made to leave out his name as 
one of the Viueeii's co.uncil to examine 
into the future recovery of the King, 
before he again enters on his regal 
functions, but notwithstanding the 
glaring facts of Lord Eldon's for- 
mer conduct, the iiio.tiou was ne- 
gatived. 

The common council of the city 
of London have addressed the Re- 
gent. For a few years back this 
corporation have recovered their fur- 
mcr tone, anil thrown off'the shackles 
with which for a time they had suf- 
fered themselves to be bound in the 
days of Pitt. As in other ad- 
dresses lately r proceeding from this 
body, they bold a firm, decided and 
manly language, and approach with 
the language of complaint as to the 
system which has been pursued. — 
Some expressions in the Regents 
answer might appear unfavourable 
to reform, if we did not con- 
sider that circumstanced as he is 
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with the old ministry he can scarce- 
ly be considered to speak his free, 
open sentiments. He was surround- 
ed at the time of receiving the 
address by the very men. whose con- 
duct was so forcibly reprobated. 
Their: feelings were probably not 
very soothing on jthe occasion. The 
address and answer are put ou re- 
cord among the documents;, they 
may be valuable for future refer- 
rence. The Prince, much to his 
honour, has refused- the offer of an- 
establishment of a household' for 
the present, from the praise-worthy 
motive of not adding to the burdens 
of the people. In another point of 
view, it was highly proper in him 
to refuse. The ministry had 
thwarted hisvifws to retain their pow- 
er, and now at the expense of the 
people seek to gaiiv his favour. The 
rejection of such an offer was in every 
respect, an act becoming an enligh- 
tened prince. 

We have lately another instance 
that provincial! governments- are sel- 
dom favourable to liberty, in tile 
governor of Gu-attaloupc severely re- 
proving the Attorney General of 
that island for siding with' the people. 
As this island has been lately captur- 
ed from the French, ami the Attorney 
General is probably a native, per- 
haps fears were entertained of some 
revolutionary lava-, yet remaining 
unextinguished. This dread of li- 
berty by a short-sighted policy, in 
a great many instances appears to be 
laying up materials for future com- 
bust ion. 

It is difficult to ascertain, with preci- 
sion, what circumstances may retard 
or accelerate the progress of the re- 
volution in South America, but soon- 
er or later there can be little ratio- 
nal doubt of its becoming indepen- 
dent of the government of Spain ; 
whether that country should, con- 
trary to present appearance, remain 
under the feeble administration con- 



ducted under the fiction of Ferdi- 
nand VII. by assemblies posses- 
sing the appearance, but w-antino- 
the realities of that energy, which? 
is possessed by the true representa- 
tives of the people, or whether it 
should pass under the wide extended- 
grasp of French ambition. In ei- 
tlier case, the independence of South 
America is a very probable event. 
If Britain abandoning her usual 
selfish- policy will content herself 
with leasving the inhabitants of that 
country to form their own govern- 
ment, without any officious inter- 
ference on her part, manv impor- 
tant advantages may be reaped in 
the way of trade, but it. has been the - 
ban© of Britain- by a crooked po- 
licy to consider all other nations, 
as if formed for her exclusive bene 
fk, and to treat them only as sub- 
servient to her own selfish advan- 
tage. To show the capabilities of 
South America, we give from a 
new English periodical work, the 
Philanthropist, the following extracts 
on that subject. 

" In point; of extewt, this regiorr 
comprising the provinces of South 
America, which lie most contiguous 
to Europe, (the whole range of that 
delightful coast which stretches from- 
the island of Trinidad, to the isth- 
mus of Panama,) is equal to some 
of the greatest kingdoms in Eu- 
rope ; equal, perhaps, to the anci- 
ent kingdom of France. In point 
of soil, above all, in point of climate 
and position, with respect to com- 
mercial advantages, it is probably 
unrivalled by any spot on the sur- 
face of the globe. The city of Ca- 
raccas,for example, stands in a valley* 
the temperature of which only va- 
ries from that of a fine day of an 
English spring, to that of a tine day 
of an English summer. A chain of 
mountains, which intersect the 
country longitudinally, attains iit 
parts, "the height of perpetual frost. 
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The country is accordingly distin- 
guished for an unexampled variety 
of productions of the soil ; on the 
sides of the same mountain, and 
within the journey of a few hours, 
you find the most delicate and rare 
of the tropical productions, and the 
fruits and corns of Europe. In 
beauty and grandeur of scenery, 
Humboldt, a well informed witness, 
declares that it is unmatched by any 
thing which the old world had ever 
presented to his eye. With regard 
to commercial advantages, its po- 
sition, within from thirty to forty 
days sailing of the most commer- 
cial part of Europe ; its contiguity 
to the West India islands and to the 
United States; its command of the 
waters of the Oroonoko, which af- 
ford a communication with so vast 
a portjon of the internal regions of 
that great continent ; and above all 
the isthmus of Panama, when cros- 
sed by that navigable canal, which 
it will so easily admit, present, when, 
put together so magnificent a pic- 
ture to the imagination, that it is 
with some difficulty the mind can 
regard it as real. It shows like rhe- 
torical exaggeration more than mat- 
ter of fact. With regard to popu- 
lation (such are the effects of bad 
government and bad religion) the 
bill is a wonderfully short one. The 
number presented in the official 
statements are very low indeed, not 
amounting to a million and a half. 
The real number is probably about 
a million more. Of these two-thirds 
are computed to be Indians. The 
remaining third is composed of 
Creoles, people of colour, and ne- 
groes, the latter, in this part of South 
America, but happily a small propor- 
tion. The Creoles, almost exclu- 
sively, are the people of property 
and education. A population form- 
ed of different races is an unhappy 
circumstance in any country. It is 
in general one of the most obstinate 



causes of disunion ; and of absurd 
preferences and depressions. 

" It has not existed without pro- 
ducing of its bitter fruits in the 
part to which we are now attending 
of South America. But we have 
information on which we can rely, 
that the present extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of the comitrv have 
produced extraordinary effects on 
the sentiments antl feelings of tha 
people ; have produced a disposi- 
tion to concede on the part of the 
more exalted class and to be re- 
conciled on the part of the depres- 
sed classes, a disposition which 
holds out a much fairer prospect 
than was to be expected, of that 
union, and amalgamation of the in- 
habitants, which must form the ba- 
sis of a good government. In fact, 
the task will not be a very easy 
one which wisdom will have to per- 
form in arranging the affairs of South 
America. But real wisdom may un- 
doubtedly approximate, and it i* 
hard to say how near, to the most de- 
sirable regulations." 

The isle of France, the last of 
the colonies of France, has been 
captured. The garrison are to be 
conveyed to France, and not to be 
considered as prisoners of war. If 
France lose her ships, and her co- 
lonies, she has more than a com- 
pensation in her unlimited influence 
on the continent. If her foreign 
commerce has been nearly annihi- 
lated, her powerful exertions against 
British commerce are producing at 
present an extraordinary and unex- 
ampled depression, and are now 
severely felt both by Great Britain 
and Ireland. In a few years, France 
will probably build ber manufac- 
turing system to the exclusion of 
ours. 

We may soon expect some 
decisive issue to the long protracted 
warfare in Portugal. What that 
issue will be, has been often fort- 
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boded in these retrospects, and the 
prospect certainly does not at present 
become any brighter. Poets, who 
have been proverbially characteris- 
ed, as dealing in fiction, and who 
may seek to turn the efforts of their 
muse to some profit, inav find themes 
of panegyric in the bravery of Irish- 
men, although' they are suffering 
in an unavailing contest on a foreign 
shore, and may chaunt the praises 
of Lord Wellington, but these scenes 
require other reflections from the. 
bards of freedom, while the politi- 
cian will' contemn, and the philan- 
thropist will lament the unprofitable 
waste of blood and treasure, the suf- 
ferings of the actors, and the folly 
of the planners in such' ruinous expe- 
ditioii!-*. This sentiment of disappro- 
bation of the measures adopted in 
Portugal, remains in" full force, not- 
withstanding the praises put by the 
ministry intothespeech of the Regent 
in favour '■ of the consummate pru- 
dence and perseverance of Lord Wel- 
lington." 

The speech of the Regent announ- 
ces a deficiency in the Irish revenue. 
This may be considered as a notice 
of fresh taxes- to be shortly imposed. 
Since the union, the debt of Ireland 
has increased from 23 to 81 millions. 
Irish prodigality remains unchecked : 
the debt increases, and we are again 
t6 feel with' diminished resources,/ 
and a bad trade, the vexations of 
fresh burdens, and the load of new 
taxes, while the public mind is still 



• It is painful to perceive that poets, 
who erewhile have sweetly sung in the 
cause of liberty, should give room to fear, 
that by falling in. with the temper of the 
times they have turned, or are in dan- 
ger of turning, apostate* to the cause they 
once so virtuously espoused. If any such 

there should be, the grave rf liberty would 
•Hently administer self-reproach, and in 
their own case they might write an epitaph 
•t ike lining. May such see the danger in 
time, before they are farther ensr,ared. 

BELFAST HAG. NO. XXXI. 



farther irritated by the chief secre- 
tary's circular letter, reviving the 
convention act, the offspring of the 
harsh policy of 1793, so as to prevent 
the catholics meeting by delegation, 
to seek for emancipation. We see 
no prudence in thismeasure. The 
catholics at a meeting in Dublin, on 
the 23d instant, resisted an attempt 
to disperse them, and maintained 
their right to meet for the purpose 
of petitioning. Their conduct was 
firm, but moderate. 

A. special commission has been 
just held in the counties of Tiperar 
ry,' Waterford, and Kilkenny, for 
the trial of those guilty of the out- 
rages lately committed in this quar- 
ter. Several convictions for outrages 
committed in that quarter have ta- 
ken place. 

Is Ireland always, and only, to 
be seen by Great Britain, and by 
Europe, through - the medium of a 
judicial procedure? Is a solicitor- 
general the only ptrson to make an 
annual expose, or rather exposure, 
of the state of this nation? We 
doubt not of the facts which are de- 
tailed,- shocking and calamitous as 
they are, but such men of office do 
not,- we may say dare not, proceed 
one inch beyond their professional 
commission, in the exposition of 
causes which have led to th«se facts, 
or rather to the primary facts them- 
selves. 

Perhaps indeed the judges op 
the land might, in such cases, step 
beyond the verge of a special com- 
mission. Perhaps, in the sublime 
impartiality of their station, elevated 
as it is, or as it ought to be, above 
the foggy and tbui atmosphere of 
party politics, looking, and only 
looking to the full discharge of that 
sacred responsibility, in which they 
stand, to their God, to their king, 
to their country, and to their con- 
science, (in itself an awful world,) 
bowing before the r«al image of 
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justice, that divinity on earth, as 
Sheridan has sublimely ponrtrayed 
hefj ''august and pure, the arche- 
type of all that is perfect in the spi- 
rit and aspirings rf man, where the 
mind rises, where the heart expands, 
where the countenance is ever 1 placid 
and benign/' (not the smviti ilk vul- 
tus et rubor a quo se contra pudbrem 
mtmiebat,) " where her favourite 
attitude is to stoop to the unfortunate, 
to bear their ory, aBd td help thetn; 
to rescne and relieve} to succour and 
save; majestie from tnerdy, Vene' 
rafale from utility, uplifted' without 
pride, firm without obstinacy, Bene- 
ficent in each preference, lovely 
though in her frown-, deliberate and 
sure, abstracted from all party pur- 
pose and political speculation*." — 
Perhaps, we say, Judges of this 
higher order of mind, not menial 
minds, who, by a sudden gust of 
good fortune, have been raised into 
a situation, in which they can scarce-- 
ly look upon their robes, without 
exclaiming, like ChiistopheroSly, 
when he wakened in bis bed of state, 
" bow the devil did i get here?" — 
but men endowed with a reach of 
thought that can look* a long way 
hefote, and u/ter — perhaps we say, 
such meb, would not think their du- 
ty tully performed in summing up 
evidence, delivering a charge, giv- 
ing sentehae upon a criminal, and 
then hurrying, to their dinner, but 
might think it proper, as they de- 
cline not.to report to the fountain of 
mercy on the case ef the criminal 
individual, to make at this memen-r 
tous time, a full, clcar,and comprehen- 
sive REPORT to the LEGISLATURE 00 

*he case of their criminated co»n- 
try. 

A court of exchequer chamber 
could not be assembled on a more 
worthy purpose, that, in the high 

* ltt" Ail description Wc think we /« d»e 
Wr^dwtfrjuttice Downs s. 



independence of their impartial of- 
fices, and with the experienced for- 
tuity of special commissions in reach- 
ing the source of the evil, to make 
a< thorough developetnent of the real, 
though remote causes of these op- 
probrious insurrections, and rather, 
far rather, than prompt the re-en- 
actment of the penal eotle, to stand 
as a mediatorial and' intercessory 
power between the offended legisla- 
ture, and the miserable people. 
And thus to save from the dreadful, 
and ever to be deprecated visitation 
of law martial, their native land, 
their seats of justice, their adored 
constitution, their liberties, thair 
privileges-, and possibly, their lives. 
It has been, and it continues to 
be, our firm persuasion,- that tfie 
prime remedy for those disgraieful 
evils, lies in the political emanci- 
pation, or complete incorporating ;i- 
doption of our catholic countrymen; 
and that until that sera arrive, there 
will be a periodic necessity of t-hese 
special commissions, which hold up 
from time to time,, such documents 
of terror and repulsion, to the other 
parts of the empire, There is a 
sympathy which tabes place through- 
out the whole catholic body, kent 
as it is in a distinct state of exis- 
tence, and, if w« may use the term, 
individualized, the more, by their 
political exclusion. Far be it from 
us to suppose that there is the small- 
est overt, or secret connection of an 
illicit nature, between the superior 
and inferior orders in that body. All 
that we presume to say, is,, that ths 
unhappy consequences of a general 
dissatisfaction, may operate as a sort 
of negative encouragement to those 
partial excesses. The lowest order 
may deceive others, and perhaps be 
deceived themselves, into the per- 
suasion, that they too are acting for 
the common cause ; and there is a 
silence, an inaction, an indifference 
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among she ftiglier erders, which is, 
and always will be, liable to mis- 
construction by the multitude. 

Ne. — God forbid that any catholic 
of any common feeling or under- 
standing, should instigate to suc"h 
disgraceful acts of licentiousness, but 
let us, in the common sympathies of 
our nature, translate ourselves into 
the catholic bosom, and then, in 
the closet of our hearts, ask our»elv,es, 
shall we, excluded from all trust and 
confidence in our native land, put 
forth al I our exertions, ,our utmost 
efforts, to mollify and assuage, or 
are we silent and indignant, to stand 
by, perhaps with a degree of internal 
satisfaction, at the perplexities and 
embarrassment of an administration 
that knows -only to repel by punish- 
ment, not to concentrate by con- 
ciliation. Alas ! such is human na- 
ture. It will make choice of this 
latter alternative. 

But if, on the other hand, there 
was a proper, and natural commu- 
nion of political offices, the satis- 
faction of the superior orders, would 
gradually, but not slowly, make its 
way through the whole mass; a 
healing process would begin to take 
place from that instant; an active 
and efficacious interference and in- 
fluence of the superior glasses of «a- 
tholics would soon become conspi- 
cuous in its effects; and special 
commissions would be w<holly sit- 
perceded by the uniform ana easy 
application of the usual circaitju- 
dicatures. Partial and penal law 
would then give place to that law, 
(better entitled to the appellation,) 
in which the object and the will are 
both universal. 

It is not for us to speculate upon 
the motives which have induced the 
Prince Regent, instead of acting for 
himself, aud we must add for the 
people, to act merely as the tempo- 
rary deputy of his royal father. That 
people will, we trust, give him the 



flargest credit for good intentions; 
and perhaps even good wishes, 4a 
such a situation might be so far em- 
bodied, as would, in no small de- 
gree, contribute to the salvation of 
this part of the empire. Nothing 
we firmly believe is so much want- 
ing, as a ntutu<d respect between the 
two kingdoms, which may remove 
the haughty contempt, on the one 
part, and the boarded batted on the 
other. 

We are fully conscious, that we 
are able only to cast a pebble into a 
pool ; but were we powerful -to in- 
fluence the tide of the times, as the 
moon does the tide of the^oean, we 
should say 4o Englishmen-^-Reve- 
i*nce Ireland, if you have any re- 
gard to yourselves ; not with that 
reverence due to boys f" reverentla 
sit pueris") not that respect due to 
women, but with that honourable 
and dignified obeisance, which a 
man owes to his equal wan, which a 
Briton owes to t&e co-heirs of Mag- 
na Charta. 

We anxiously look aroand for some 
means that might avert impending 
miseries. The presence of the Prince 
fiegent himself, for a short season, 
would do much, but if that be in- 
compatible with duties supposed su- 
perior, might not a parliamentary 
commission be appointed, under the 
auspices of the Regent, whieh might 
repair to Ireland, be fully informed 
as to its wants and wishes, and then 
report the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, to the 
supreme authority of the empire. — 
We have had committees on the 
state of the coin, let us have one on 
the state of this country. Let not an 
Irishman be a member ef this com- 
mission. We should rejoice, 13 Irish- 
men and members of the empire, 
to see five men named on such a 
commission; for example, Lord Ers- 
kine, the Primate of Ireland, Mr. 
Wilberforce, Mr. Whitbread, and 
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sir Francis Bnvdett, sacrificing all 
political and religious differences at 
the altar of their country, and join- 
ing their heads, their hearts, and 
their best endeavours really to ac- 
complish an honourable and faithful 
union between theyct dissevered por- 
tions of the empire. 

On the whole there is, we think, 
subject for hope, that even the per- 
sonal influence of the prince, may 
infuse a spirit of amity, and con- 
ciliation into the measures of govern- 
ment. We think we can discover 
several symptoms of this more mo- 
derate tone, in the speech of the 
Regent to parliament, particularly 
with respect to America. Lord 
Liverpool in his speech goes so far 
as to observe, " In the maintenance 
of our own rights, some incidental 
effects might take place, but these 
tvere merely incidental, and never 
directed against any particular pow- 
er whatever." 

If this passage alludes to the new 
interpretation of hlockade, which 
extends the application of that term 
to an indefinite line of coast, before 
restricted to the place actually in- 
vested, it certainly seems a striking 
infringement on the rights of a neu- 
tral fiower, and America appears to 
be, at present, the only neutral, aud 
therefore the particular power only 
meant in Lord Liverpool's observa- 
tion. The power of the British na- 
vy is so great and extensive, that 
it has in this, as is too often the 
case, been taken for the right, and 
the maritime rights, or powers (for 
they appear synonimous) which 
Britain lays claims to, in issuing 
an interdict of all trading commu- 
nication with any extent of coast 
or country she may think proper, 
by an order of council, to designate, 
appears completely to place all 
the rights of the neutral, under the 
will of the belligerent, indeed to 
annihilate them altogether. 



America hitherto appears to have 
held an impartial, and by no mean'* 
a fraudulent neutrality; she lias' not 
associated herself in the war, nor 
given warlike succours to one of 
the belligerents in prejudice of fh.s 
other. She therefore claims in all 
articles not contraband, that is, in 
all commodities not particularly 
used in war, that liberty of trade 
which is the result of the law of 
nations, and which forms the acknow- 
ledged riii'n t of neutral states. But 
the truth is, that in the progress 
of war, not only the usual signi- 
fication of words, but the natural 
distinction of things is lost or fur- 
gotten. 

As right and power are confoun- 
ded by the ail-powerful, so it soon 
happens, that common goods which 
have no relation to war,, are no lon- 
ger distinguished from those' pecu- 
liarly subservient to it ; whole coasts 
are put under an arbitrary and il- 
legitimate blockade ; and all trade 
is prohibited as much as if contraband, 
from tiii: hole territory, as it used to 
be from a besieged totvn, and thus in 
the end, neutrality loses its appro- 
priate meaning. In this con- 
fusion of words, and things, the 
spirit of hostility, far from relating 
solely to militarvtrausactions, is carri- 
ed into the vskale reciprocal intercourse 
of nation with nation, and of rna« 
with man. Thus the iudependence.the 
rights of sovereignty, and supreme 
dominion of the neutral nation, be- 
come compromised ; The neutral \% 
placed in the state of a passive bel- 
ligerent, suffering all the inconvu- 
niencies of a state of hostility, in 
regard to its intercourse with other 
nations, without any expectation of 
benefit from the lesult of the war. 
If then the maritime rights ofgreat 
Britain necessarily include this 
right of indefinite blockade, we 
know not how it is possible to pre- 
vent America, who protests agaiust 
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'his latter right or claim as contra- 
ry to the law and usage of nation.", 
from falling into the scale of 
France, renouncing tier neutrality 
and conspiring in the non-import 
agreement of the European conti- 
nent — the great object of Bonapar- 
te. ISut from Lord Liverpool's de- 
clarptioii abovemeniioned, we .should 
hope, that this system of paper 
blockading, as it is called in Ame- 
rica, is to !>e modified away, and 
then, and then only, we shall have 
ground to renew the relations of a- 
luity with that power. 

DOCJIMENTS. 

LONDON ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE 
REGENT. 

TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF 
WALES, REGENT OF THE UNITED KING- 
DOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Thr dutiful and loyal Address of the Lord 
Mayor, Aid* rmen y and Commons of the 
city of London, in common council assem- 
bled. 
" May IT PLEASE YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS, 

" We, the .Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 'and 
Commons of the city of London, in Com- 
mon Council assembled, most humbly ap- 
proach your Royal Highness with the 
warmest assurances of the affectionate 
attachment to your Royal Person, and 
unshaken adherence to those sacred princi- 
ples which seated your family upon the 
throne of this realm; fully convinced that 
those principles afford the bfist security to 
the honour and dignity of the sovereign, 
and the rights and interests of the people. 
" Whilst we offer to your royal highness 
our sincere condolence upon the severe vi- 
sitation with which it has pleased divine 
providence to afflict our most gracious so- 
vereign, which has occasioned a suspen- 
sion of the royal functions, it is with heart 
felt consolation, that, in common with all 
ranks of our fellow-subjects, we behold 
in the person of your Royal Highnesj a 
prince highly .endowed, and eminently 
qualified to exercise the regal duties. ..a 
prince who has so greatly endeared him- 
self to the people, by Ids moderation and 
forbearance on various trying occasions, 
Knd the attachment he has so uniformly 
shewn ta their rights and liberties. 



" Had indeed the desire and expecta" 
tion of the united kingdom' been realized' 
Hy vesting in your royal highness the 
full powers of the executive authority, 
we should have had just cause for con- 
gratulation, confident as we feel that 
those powers would have been wisely 
and beneficially exercised, to enable us 
to meet the extraordinary exigencies of 
so perilous a crisis. 

" Deeply jmpressed with a sense of the 
many and great difficulties, which, with 
powers so limited, your royal highness 
must have to encounter in the discharge 
of duties so arduous, and feeling towards 
your royal highness the fullness of that 
loyal affection, which, in deeds as well as 
in words, we have so long demonstrated 
towards your royal father and family, we 
would fain have forborne to cloud the 
dawn of our intercourse with your royal 
highness by even a glance at our griev- 
ances, manifold and weighty as they are, 
but duty to our sovereign, duty to our 
country, the example of our forefathers, 
justice to posterity, the fame and the safety 
of the kingdom, all, with voice impe- 
rious, forbid us to disguise our thoughts 
or to smother our feelings. 

" Far be it from us, insulted as the 
corporation of this ancient (and at all 
former times, respected) city has recently 
been by the servants of the crown ; far 
be it from us to indulge in complaints 
of grievances peculiar to ourselves, ready 
and willing as we are, to share in all 
the necessary burdens and all the dangers 
of our country. It is of general griev- 
ances, grievances sorely felt in all ranks 
cf life ; of accumulated and ever accumu- 
lating taxation, rendered doubly grievous 
by the oppressive mode of exaction, and 
of the eucreased and increasing distress 
and misery therefrom arising, of the im- 
provident expenditure of the immense 
sums thus wrung from industry and la- 
bour ; of the waste of life, and of trea- 
sure, in ill-contrived and ill-conducted 
expeditions ; of the attempts, which for 
many years past, and especially within the 
last three vears, have been made, and 
with but too much success, to crush public 
liberty in all its branches, and especially 
the liberty of freely discussing the con- 
duct of public men, and the nature and 
tendency of public measures. 

" Can we refrain from humbly express- 
ing our complaints, when we have seen 
thoss ministers who have so long usurped 



